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Mr.  Tennant,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  I thank  you  for  the 
numbers  in  which  you  have  attended  here  to-day,  and  for  the 
kindly  welcome  which  you  have  offered  to  myself.  It  is  now, 
I think,  rather  more  than  fourteen  years  since  I first  addressed 
a political  gathering  in  Berwickshire.  I came  here  then  to 
appeal  to  the  electors  to  give  your  suffrages  to  one  who  was 
then  an  untried  politician — my  friend  your  Chairman.  They 
took,  I am  glad  to  say,  our  advice,  and  the  connection  which 
was  then  established  between  member  and  county  has  con- 
tinued since,  I venture  to  say,  with  distinction  to  him  and  with 
usefulness  to  yourselves.  I earnestly  trust  that  that  tie,  now 
long  standing  and  well  tried  by  time  and  by  experience,  may 
continue  for  years  to  come  to  bind  you  together  in  common 
unity  and  loyalty  to  the  Liberal  principles  of  the  Liberal  party. 

The  Purpose  of  the  Meeting’. 

My  primary  purpose  in  coming  here  this  afternoon  was  to 
say  a few  words  to  the  Liberals  of  the  Border  on  some  aspects 
of  our  Scottish  land  question.  But  I should  like  to  preface 
what  I have  to  say,  if  you  will  allow  me,  with  one  or  two 
observations  of  a more  general  character.  What  we  call  the 
land  question  is  for  us  Liberals  only  part  of  a wider  and  more 
complex  social  problem  ; the  problem  how  to  mitigate  by  a 
process,  not  of  levelling-down,  but  of  levelling-up  by  means 
which  will  stimulate  and  not  stifle  individual  energy  and 
initiative ; how  to  mitigate  in  that  fashion  the  glaring  anomalies, 
moral  and  material,  of  our  modern  society.  If  you  are  to  make 
any  progress  in  that  task  you  must  begin  by  taking  human 
nature  as  it  is,  not  as  it  might  be  if  it  were  cast  into  a different 
mould  or  made  of  new  clay.  And  in  the  next  place,  you 
must  recognise  — and  this  is  of  importance  — the  inter- 
dependence, the  reciprocal  relations,  between  the  various 
social  evils  which  cry  aloud  for  a remedy.  We  are,  by  the 
exigencies  of  our  political  machinery,  compelled  to  proceed 
piecemeal  in  the  work  of  reform.  We  have,  for  instance,  in 
the  session  which  is  not  yet  over,  placed  for  the  first  time  upon 
the  Statute  Book,  a measure  which  provides  without  humiliat- 
ing conditions  and  associations  for  necessitous  old  age.  But, 
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ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  is  none  of  us  who  pretend — I 
certainly  do  not  pretend,  nor,  I am  certain,  does  any  of  my 
colleagues— that  this  is  more  than  a single  step,  a very  im- 
portant step,  a step  which  had  first  to  be  taken,  but  no  more 
than  a single  step  towards  a comprehensive  and  complete 
dealing  with  the  allied  problems  of  the  worker  who  is  disabled 
before  his  time,  and  the  complete  reclassification  of  the  sub- 
jects of  our  so-called  Poor-law  and  the  consequent  re- 
adjustment of  its  machinery. 

The  Question  of  Unemployment. 

Take,  again,  the  question  referred  to  a moment  ago  by  the 
Chairman,  and  which  is  now  pressing  itself  so  urgently  upon 
public  attention — the  question  of  unemployment.  So  long  as 
the  economic  conditions  of  the  world  are  such  that  in  particular 
trades  at  all  times,  and  in  all  trades  at  particular  times,  you 
have  on  the  one  hand  an  intermittent  demand  for  labour,  and 
on  the  other  a casual  supply  of  it — so  long  as  these  conditions 
exist  you  cannot  wholly  get  rid  of  unemployment.  But  you 
may  bv  wise  legislation  and  administration  reduce  the  area  of 
it  within  an  ever-narrowing  compass,  and  make  permanent, 
and  not  mere  haphazard  and  hand-to-mouth,  provisions  against 
extraordinary  emergencies.  Such  legislation,  if  it  is  to  be 
really  effective,  must  deal  not  only  with  remedies,  but  with 
causes.  It  must  seek  not  only  to  palliate  but  to  prevent. 
It  is  from  that  point  of  view  that  we  are  asking  your  support 
for  two  sets  of  measures  at  this  moment,  one  part,  and  one 
important  part,  of  the  common  object  of  which  is  this — to  dry 
up  or  bather  to  cut  off  at  their  sources  some  of  the  streams 
which  are  constantly  swelling  the  volume  of  casual  and  unem- 
ployed labour.  The  Licensing  Bill  aims  at  this  by  diminishing 
the  facilities  and  the  temptations  of  intemperance— and  our 
land  legislation,  both  Scottish  and  English,  also  aims  at  it  in 
another  way  by  seeking  to  check  the  constant  and  ever-grow- 
ing efflux  of  population  from  the  country  to  the  town — a 
process  of  depletion  at  the  one  end  and  of  congestion  at  the 
other — by  which  every  year  fresh  additions  of  recruits  are 
being  made  to  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  Now 
s-reat  reforms  of  this  kind,  however  carefully  conceived  and 
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among  those  whose  interests  are  more  or  less  bound  up  with 
the  continuance  of  the  existing  state  of  things.  As  has 
been  said,  egg-shells  must  be  broken  before  you  can 
make  an  omelette,  and  there  are  some^people  who  seem  to 
think  that  the  main  pleasure  and  attraction  of  the  Liberal 
kitchen,  to  those  who  work  in  it,  is  the  injury  inflicted  upon 
the  egg  rather  than  the  nutritious  and  palatable  qualities  of 
the  completed  dish. 


The  Government's  Critics. 

To  these  critics  all  our  measures  of  so-called  social  reform 
appear  to  have  the  same  motive  spring — a passionate  and 
spiteful  craving  to  destroy  or  deface  what  is  ancient ; to  harass 
established  institutions,  to  unsettle  capital,  and  to  plunder 
both  the  large  and  the  small  holders  of  accumulated  wealth. 
According  to  them,  in  fact,  we,  the  Liberals,  are  nothing  but 
Socialists,  who  have  not  the  courage  to  call  ourselves  by  our 
right  name.  What  is  your  Education  Bill?  they  say — a 
mere  hollow  pretext  to  despoil  the  Church  of  its  schools. 
What  is  your  Licensing  Bill? — a thinly  veiled  attack  upon 
a great  industry,  largely  carried  on  by  the  invested 
capital  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  And  then  the  Land 
Bills,  and  above  all  the  Scottish  Land  Bill,  a manoeuvre  to 
capture  by  a flank  movement  what  you  dare  not  attempt  by 
frontal  attack,  the  very  institution  of  private  property  in  land. 
I shall,  I do  not  doubt,  have  occasion  elsewhere  to  say  some- 
thing about  our  policy  in  regard  to  licensing  and  in  regard  to 
education. 


The  Land  Question. 

I shall  confine  myself  in  the  demand  I am  going  to  make 
upon  your  patience  this  afternoon — I .shall  confine  myself  to 
the  question  of  the  land.  I am  going  to  ask  you  and  myself 
in  regard  to  it  tw'o  questions.  In  the^first  place,  is  therein 
our  present  system  an  evil  which  calls  for  remedy  ? and  next, 
are  we  upon  the  right  lines  in  our  attempt  to  find  that 
remedy  ? In  answering  the  first  question,  let  me  ask  you  to 
look  for  one  moment  at  the  population  of  Scotland  and  its 
distribution.  Remember  that  Scotland  as  a whole  is  not  a 
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country  with  a dwindling  population.  On  the  contrary,  the 
aggregate  tends  steadily  to  grow.  In  the  ten  years  which 
ended  in  1901,  the  town  population — the  purely  town  popula- 
tion— of  Scotland  had  increased  by  no  less  than  18  per  cent. 
But  in  a large  part  of  the  rural  area  the  tendency  was  exactly 
the  other  way. 

Decreasing:  Rural  Population. 

There  are  two  divisions  in  the  country  in  particular  in 
which  this  is  strikingly  the  case.  The  one  is  the  northern 
division,  containing  Sutherland,  Caithness,  Orkney,  and  Shet- 
land, where  there  was  a decrease  of  5.13  per  cent.  The 
other  is  the  southern  division,  from  which,  I suppose,  a very 
large  part  of  this  audience  is  drawn.  It  contains  Rox- 
burghshire, Dumfries,  Wigtown,  and  Kirkcudbright,  and  shows 
in  the  same  period  a decrease  of  over  5 per  cent.  In  Rox- 
burgh the  figure  runs  as  high  as  8.78  per  cent.  Here  in 
Berwickshire  there  has  been  a decrease  in  the  twenty  years 
between  1881  and  1901  in  the  number  of  agricultural  labourers 
from  5072  to  3725.  And,  gentlemen,  let  me  conclude  this 
part  of  the  argument  with  a more  striking  figure  still.  The 
total  net  falling  off  in  Scotland  in  twenty  years  of  those 
actually  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  not  less  than 
43,650  people.  Now,  these  are  to  my  mind  very  serious 
figures.  They  show  in  the  first  place  a steady  and  continuous 
drain  of  population  from  the  country  districts.  They  show 
further  that  that  process  is  not  confined  to  the  Highlands, 
but  is  spreading  and  operating  with  as  much  intensity  as  any- 
where else  in  these  very  Border  counties  in  which  you  live.  I 
need  not  waste  words  at  this  time  of  day  in  dwelling  on  its 
resulting  evils,  manifold,  far-reaching,  by  no  one  denied.  I 
have  already  spoken  of  the  direct  contribution  which  the  rural 
exodus  is  constantly  making  to  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 
But,  gentlemen,  the  consolidation  of  holdings,  the  diminished 
demand  for  agricultural  labour,  the  growing  divorce  of  the 
people  from  the  soil  on  which  they  and  their  fathers  were  born 
and  bred — these  things  from  a national  point  of  view,  in  the 
interests  of  our  manhood,  of  our  womanhood,  of  the  permanent 
resources  of  the  people — these  things  constitute  an  impoverish- 
ing process  which  ought  if  possible  to  be  arrested.  Nor  can 
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anyone  who  looks  round  the  world  and  sees,  for  instance,  what 
is  going  on  in  countries  like  Denmark,  which  in  these  matters 
enjoys  no  natural  advantages  over  ourselves,  no  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  facts  will  believe  that  we  are  here,  as  we 
are  sometimes  told,  face  to  face  with  an  irresistible,  inexorable, 
economic  tendency,  against  which  it  is  vain  to  fight,  and 
before  which  we  have  only  got  to  bov\'  our  heads  with  such 
resignation  as  we  can  command.  No,  gentlemen,  the  problem 
has  been  solved  elsewhere,  and  we  at  any  rate  of  the  Liberal 
party  believe  that  it  is  soluble  here  also. 


The  Ppoblem  Stated. 

The  problem,  stated  in  the  simplest  and  baldest  terms,  is 
this — To  find  a means  by  which  men  of  small  capital,  with  a 
knowledge  of  and  a taste  for  and  an  inclination  to  the  life  of 
the  country,  may  obtain  an  interest  in  the  land,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a profitable  use  of  it.  Now,  there  are  two 
plain  and  commonplace  conditions  to  which  any  solution  of 
the  problem  must  conform.  In  the  first  place,  to  be  economi- 
cally effectual,  it  must  give  to  the  small  holder  adequate 
security ; and,  in  the  next  place,  to  be  morally  and  socially 
defensible,  it  must  make  just  and  equitable  provision  for  all 
existing  interests.  We  made  a beginning  in  this  matter  in 
Scotland,  as  you  know,  twenty  years  ago,  with  the  Crofters’ 
Act.  That  legislation  was  opposed  at  the  time  with  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  bitterness  as  is  now  being  shown  in  relation 
to  a more  recent  proposal.  It  was  denounced  as  confiscation 
and  as  spoliation, and  it  was  predicted  with  confidence  that  every 
kind  of  evil,  and  even  disastrous  consequence,  would  follow  in 
its  train.  Gentlemen,  what  has  become  of  these  prophecies  ? 
They  have  not  only  been  falsified.  They  have  been  rendered, 
I might  almost  say,  ridiculous  by  the  event.  I do  not  believe 
that  if  you  were  to  go  to  the  more  enlightened  proprietors  in 
the  crofting  districts  you  could  find  one  of  them  now  who 
would  agree  to  return  to  the  state  of  things  which  prevailed 
before  the  Act.  And  as  regards  the  effect  of  this  legislation 
upon  the  people  and  upon  the  land,  anyone  who  goes  there 
can  see  in  the  stimulus  which  it  has  given  to  the  energy  of 
the  cultivator,  a stimulus  based  upon  security,  can  see  the 
visible  results  in  improved  dwelling-houses  and  steadings,  in 


better  methods  of  cultivation,  and,  above  all,  and  more  impor- 
tant than  all,  in  the  dying  down  of  social  discontent.  It  is 
true,  I quite  agree,  that  the  Crofters’  Act  in  some  very 
material  respects  is  capable  of  and  calls  for  amendment — 
amendment  which  would,  indeed,  have  been  on  the  Statute 
Book  if  our  legislation  had  secured  the  Royal  Assent. 

Three  Important  Points. 

I have  no  time  to  discuss  the  details  of  this  matter,  but 
there  are  three  points  in  particular  which  appear  to  us  in  this 
regard  to  be  of  capital  importance.  In  the  first  place,  the 
extension  of  the  limit  of  rental  from  to 

second  place,  the  concession  of  the  benefits  of  the  Act  to 
leaseholders;  and  in  the  third  place,  the  abolition,  or  at  any 
rate  the  large  modification,  of  the  conditions  which  at  present 
restrict  the  taking  of  available  land  for  the  purpose  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  holdings,  I believe  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  population  of  the  so-called  crofting  areas  are  unanimous 
in  desiring  and  demanding  these  reforms.  But  do  they  ask 
that  their  case  should  be  considered  separately,  apart  from  the 
rest  of  Scotland  ? Do  they  ask  the  Government  to  press 
forward  with  the  changes  in  the  law  which  are  specially 
needed  for  their  own  peculiar  circumstances,  to  the  sacrifice 
or  the  indefinite  postponement  of  the  creation  of  small 
holdings  throughout  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  ? I do  not 
believe  it.  I see  no  evidence  of  it.  I believe,  on  the  contrary, 
that  we  have  behind  us  the  great  body  of  opinion.  Highland 
as  well  as  Lowland,  when  we  say  the  time  is  ripe  for  a large 
and  comprehensive  measure  which  will  give  these  new  and 
much-needed  opportunities  to  those  who  seek  and  can  take 
advantage  of  them  over  the  whole  of  this  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
The  figures  which  I cited  a few  moments  ago  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  draining  away  of  rural  population  is  in 
active  progress  in  these  Border  counties.  And  gentlemen, 
the  conditions  under  which  small  holdings  are  profitably  carried 
on  elsewhere — the  external  and  the  economic  conditions — 
seem  to  be  thoroughly  fulfilled  and  satisfied  here.  You  have 
a soil  in  many  places  well  adapted  for  the  operations  of  the 
small  cultivator.  You  have  to  a far  greater  degree  than  your 
brethren  in  the  Highlands  the  two  great  advantages  of  facilities 
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for  transit  and  proximity  to  markets.  But  here  I find  argu- 
mentative aid  from  what  I confess  was  to  me — until  one  of 
my  right  honourable  friends  put  it  into  my  hands  the  other 
day — a very  unexpected  quarter. 


Mp.  Chaplin’s  Inconsistency. 

I am  not  going  to  trouble  you  with  many  quotations — this, 

I think,  is  the  only  one.  It  is  from  a speech  delivered  by  no 
less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Chaplin  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  time  of  the  discussion  of  the  Crofters’  Bill  in  March 
1886.  Let  me  read  his  remarkable  words,  which  are  very 
relevant  to  the  point  upon  which  I am  dwelling.  Mr.  Chaplin 
said — “ He  had  little  confidence  in  the  success  of  any  system 
of  small  holdings  in  these  days,  whether  tenancies  or  free- 
holds, in  the  face  of  the  foreign  competition  with  which  they 
were  confronted  at  the  present  time,  no  matter  in  what  part 
of  the  country  it  might  be.  But  if  such  systems  were  to  be 
tried,  if  hon.  members  holding  extreme  opinions  were 
determined  to  try  it  ” — he  became  very  fervent,  and  he  goes 
on — “ in  God’s  name  let  the  system  be  tried  where  it  might 
have  some  small  prospect  of  success,  and  let  them  not  try  to 
establish  it  in  parts  of  the  country  where  miserable  and 
starving  populations  already  existed,  and  where,  owing  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  country,  they  were  foredoomed  to  misery 
and  destitution.’'  So  that  it  appears — you  see  the  revolution 
which  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  about — it  appears  that  when 
they  were  opposing  the  establishment  of  small  holdings  in  the 
Highlands,  the  argument  was,  “ Oh,  you  ought  to  try  them,  if 
you  try  them  anywhere,  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  where 
you  have  not  a population  steeped  in  misery  and  destitution. 

That  is  the  place  in  which  the  expenuicnt  ought,  at  any  rate 
in  the  first  instance,  to  have  a trial.”  Now,  when  we  propose 
at  this  time  of  day — very  late  in  the  day,  I agree — twenty 
years  after  the  establishment,  and  the  successful  establishment, 
of  the  system  inaugurated  by  the  Crofters’  Acts  in  the  High- 
lands— when  we  say  the  time  has  come  to  try  and  provide  for 
small  holdings  in  the  Lowlands,  they  say,  “ Oh,  you  are  going 
to  croftcrise  the  Lowlands,  and  plunge  them  back  into  the 
state  of  barbarism  from  which  the  Highlands  are  only  slowly  /j 

emerging.”  I do  not  think  that  is  an  argument  which  need 
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give  us  much  trouble.  So  I come  to  consider  what  is  really 
the  practical  question — How  are  we  to  bring  about  conformity 
of  the  two  conditions  which  I laid  down  a few  moments  ago — 
viz.,  first,  security  to  the  holder;  and,  next,  justice  to  other 
interests  ? 


“The  Magic  of  Propepty.” 

There  is  a famous  and  often  quoted  phrase  used  by  a 
celebrated  writer  more  than  ICX)  years  ago — “The  magic  of 
property ; ” and  when  I was  young  it  was  the  habit  among 
economists  to  quote  that  phrase  in  connection,  and  almost 
exclusively  in  connection,  with  schemes  for  the  establishment 
of  what  was  called  peasant  proprietorship.  But  the  magic 
of  property,  such  as  it  is,  is  derived,  not  from  ownership,  but 
from  security.  I will  not  repeat  to-day  the  arguments,  with 
which  everybody  in  Scotland  is  now  familiar,  arguments  based 
upon  experience  and  upon  common-sense,  which  have  led  us 
to  believe  that  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland  the  most 
hopeful  form  of  tenure  for  the  small  holder  is  not  that  of 
proprietor,  but  that  of  occupying  tenant.  But  if  the  status  is 
that  not  of  proprietor,  but  of  tenant,  it  is  clear  to  my  mind, 
and  I should  think  to  everybody’s  mind,  that  he  will  not  face 
the  risks  of  the  adventure  unless  he  can  be  sure  that  he 
will  sit  there  at  a fair  rent,  and  be  adequately  safeguarded 
against  capricious  and  unforeseeable  dispossession.  It  is 
just  the  absence  of  such  a security  guaranteed  by  the 
law — not  dependent  upon  good-will  or  the  indulgence 
of  any  particular  person  or  group  of  persons — it  is  the 
absence  of  such  security  guaranteed  by  the  law,  and  also, 
of  course,  of  the  provision  which  our  Bill  seeks  to  make  for 
advances  by  the  State  for  the  preliminary  expenses  of  pre- 
paring the  land  and  equipping  it  with  buildings — it  is  the 
absence  of  these  things  which  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
now,  and  I have  no  doubt  in  this  very  district,  has  made  the 
de  facto  demand  for  small  holdings  a totally  ineffectual  de- 
mand. My  own  belief  is  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
fair  rents  can  be  easily  adjusted  by  agreement  between  the 
parties  concerned,  but,  failing  agreement,  you  must  have  some- 
body to  whom  the  matter  can  be  referred.  That  body  is 
called  in  our  Bill  a Land  Court — and  I understand  that  this 
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Land  Court,  with  its  rather  formidable  name  and  the  associa- 
tions which  that  name  suggests,  is  found  to  be  a stumbling- 
block  by  some  of  those  who  are  in  general  sympathy  with  the 
objects  and  intentions  of  our  proposal.  I may  say  at  once,  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  we  care  very  little  about  names, 
and  I make  a present  to  anybody  of  any  bit  of  objectionable 
nomenclature  in  this  or  any  other  Bill  promoted  by  the 
Government,  so  long  as  I can  attain  my  object,  which  in  this 
ease  is  that  we  can  have  a really  efficient  rent-fixing  instru- 
ment which  can  be  resorted  to  in  case  of  need.  That  is  the 
point,  and  I think  we  are  all  agreed  upon  that  that  is  the 
point  upon  which  we  ought  to  direct  our  efforts. 


The  Crofters’  Commission. 

The  Crofters’  Commission,  of  which  this  Land  Court  is  an 
enlarged  embodiment — the  Crofters’  Commission,  which  has 
been  engaged  in  the  task  of  fixing  rents  in  the  Highlands  for 
a great  many  years,  of  it  we  may  fairly  say  this,  that  it  has 
not  only  done  its  work  efficiently,  but  it  has  done  it  very 
cheaply.  From  very  long  consideration  of  those  matters,  I 
think  my  right  hon.  friend,  the  Lord  Advocate,  told  me,  and 
I am  sure  he  is  accurate — he  always  is — I think  he  told  me 
that  the  average  cost  of  fixing  of  fair  rents  by  the  Crofters’ 
Commission  in  the  Highlands  was  something  like  eighteen- 
pence  a case ; while  in  Ireland  it  meant  £2>  o'”  £>A — ^ very  great 
tribute,  I think,  to  the  thrifty  traditions  and  to  the  business- 
like habits  of  the  Scottish  race,  and  a tribute  also  to  the 
efficiency  and  simplicity  of  the  procedure  of  the  Commission. 


A Question  of  Machinery. 

The  question,  I repeat,  is  one  of  machinery.  Let  me  just 
enumerate — I believe  I shall  carry  general  agreement  with 
me — let  me  enumerate  the  qualities  of  which  you  are  in  search. 
In  the  first  place,  your  authority  should  be  composed  of  men 
who  are  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  It  should 
be  absolutely  independent  and  impartial  as  between  all  the 
interests  concerned.  Its  procedure  should  be  cheap,  simple,  and 
expeditious.  It  should  act — a very  important  point — it  should 


act  upon  uniform  principles  throughout  the  country,  and  be 
subject  to  public  criticism.  And  lastly,  its  decisions  should  be 
final  and  without  appeal.  Now,  given  those  conditions,  those 
qualifications — I do  not  care  by  what  name  you  call  your  body 
— you  have  got  there  what  you  want  for  the  purpose  when 
compulsion  is  resorted  to,  and  agreement  will  not  meet  the 


case. 


Security  of  Tenure. 

So  much  for  the  rent.  And  if  I am  not  wearying  you — this 
is  a very  technical  matter — now  for  the  other  factor,  equally 
necessary  to  the  man  who  contemplates  becoming  a small 
holder — I mean  security  of  tenure.  And  here,  what  we  pro- 
pose to  give  him  is  practically  that  which  a good  landlord  is 
almost  always  ready  to  concede  to  a good  tenant.  Security  of 
tenure  does  not  mean  that  he  is  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  his 
new  rights,  and  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  his  holding. 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  If  he  is  negligent  of  the  soil,  if  he  allows 
his  buildings  to  fall  into  dilapidation,  if  he  attempts  to  sub-let 
or  sub-divide,  if  he  becomes  a bankrupt,  if  he  permits  his  rent 
to  fall  substantially  into  arrear — in  any  one  of  these  cases  the 
law  provides,  as  it  is  right  and  proper  it  should  provide,  that 
his  interest  may  be  brought  to  an  end.  Remember  always, 
gentlemen,  when  Irish  analogies  are  suggested  and  people  talk 
about  dual  ownership — remember  the  vital  distinction  between 
the  two  cases.  The  tenant’s  interests  in  a system  of  dual 
ownership,  such  as  that  which  prevails  in  Ireland,  is  a saleable 
and  assignable  thing.  It  is  a right  of  property.  But  the 
occupying  small  holder,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  interest, 
purposely,  that  he  can  assign  or  can  burden.  His  power  of 
bequest  even  is  limited  to  his  own  family.  In  a word,  he  has 
security,  but  not  ownership.  And  we  are  satisfied — and  the 
more  argument  there  is  about  the  matter  the  more  overwhelm- 
ing it  seems  to  me  is  the  case  for  that  conclusion — we  are 
satisfied  that  when  you  have  regard  to  the  economic  conditions 
under  which  small  holdings  have  to  be  carried  on,  it  is  far 
better,  in  Scotland  at  any  rate,  that  a man  should  be  in  a 
position  of  an  occupying  tenant  with  security  of  tenure  rather 
than  that  he  should  be  burdened  with  the  rights,  the  re- 
sponsibilities, and  I may  add  the  temptations  of  proprietorship. 
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But,  gentlemen,  the  first  condition — fair  rent  and  security  to 
the  small  holders — is  adequately  fulfilled.  What  is  then 
secured — ^justice  to  the  other  interests,  and  in  particular  to 
those  of  the  landlord,  and  where  a new  holding  is  brought 
into  being,  to  the  sitting  tenant. 


Honest  Apprehension  and  Misapprehension. 

I believe  that  much  honest  apprehension  exists  on  this 
point,  and,  if  I may  say  so,  it  is  to  a large  extent  apprehension 
founded  on  misapprehension.  But  it  is  just  one  of  those 
matters  which,  if  a detailed  examination  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  had  been  allowed  in  Committee  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
might  have  been  altogether  cleared  up.  Let  me  take  the 
strongest  case  I can  against  myself.  Let  m.e  take  the  case  of  a 
new  holding  which  is  to  be  constituted  by  compulsion  under  the 
Bill,  and  let  us  suppose  that  the  land  proposed  to  be  taken  for 
the  new  holding  forms  the  whole  or  a part  of  an  existing 
tenancy.  That  is  the  hardest  case  you  can  imagine.  In  the 
first  place,  the  land  cannot  be  taken  at  all  except  by  agreement 
between  the  owner  and  the  Commissioners,  if  it  forms  part  of 
a farm  not  exceeding  1 50  acres  occupied  by  a person  who  has 
no  interest  in  any  other  farm.  Neither  can  it  be  taken,  except 
by  such  agreement,  during  the  currency  of  any  lease  which  was 
in  force  at  Whitsunday  1906.  Further,  if  it  does  not  fall 
within  either  of  these  two  absolute  exemptions,  the  Agricultural 
Commissioners  are  required  to  make  compensation  to  the 
sitting  tenant  in  respect  of  any  damage  or  injury  sustained 
by  him.  1 confess  I should  have  thought  that  that  was 
a sufficient  protection  to  the  existing  tenants,  but  if  it 
does  not  cover  the  whole  ground  I invite  them  now, 
I invite  them  here,  publicly,  to  state  to  us  in  what  respect 
adequate  compensation  for  any  injury  than  can  be  sustained 
is  not  provided  for,  and  I will  promise  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  a most  careful  and  most  sympathetic  consideration 
of  what  is  proposed.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  feeling  of  un- 
rest, quite  apart  from  this  question  of  legal  compensation,  which 
has  undoubtedly  been  aroused  in  some  members  at  any  rate 
of  the  farming  class  in  Scotland,  by  these  proposals,  when  you 
come  to  look  into  the  facts,  does  not  rest  upon  a solid 
foundation.  My  right  hon.  friend,  the  Lord  Advocate, 
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has  been  at  the  pains,  as  some  of  you  will  see  who  read  a 
most  interesting  speech  of  his  a few  nights  ago — I am 
glad  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  a still  larger  audience  than 
he  had — my  right  hon.  friend  has  been  at  the  pains  to  have  a 
list  collected  of  the  farms  advertised  to  be  let  in  a leading 
Scottish  newspaper  during  the  year  1907,  in  which  the  last 
tenant,  or  the  existing  tenant  was  either  dead  or  was  not  an 
offerer  for  the  new  letting.  The  total  acreage  of  the  farms  so 
advertised  in  one  year  in  that  particular  newspaper  was  not 
less  than  47,455,  of  which  I observe  Dumfries  accounts  for 
4600,  and  Berwickshire  for  6000.  Now,  as  it  is  clear  that  no 
single  newspaper  is  likely  to  contain  by  way  of  advertisement 
as  many  as  half  the  actual  lettings  under  similar  conditions, 
it  is  fair  to  assume,  as  my  right  hon.  friend  has  done,  that  in 
the  year  in  question  there  was  at  least  100,000  acres  of 
land  offered  for  letting — at  least  100,000  throughout  Scotland 
in  regard  to  which  the  preceding  tenant  was  either  dead  or 
was  not  seeking  to  compete  with  any  person  who  wanted  a 
new  tenancy  for  himself  If  that  is  the  case,  surely  these  are 
obviously  the  kind  of  farms — there  may  be  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances I agree — but  in  the  long  run,  and  as  a rule  these 
are  obviously  the  kind  of  farms  which  the  Commi.ssioners 
would  look  after,  saving  themselves  thereby  not  only  a great 
deal  of  friction,  but  the  necessity  of  making  compensation  for 
extinguishing  the  interests  of  existing  tenants.  I think,  there- 
fore, it  is  abundantly  clear  the  apprehensions  founded  upon 
that  score  are  largely  exaggerated,  if  not  altogether  unfounded. 

What  of  the  Landlords? 

Finally,  now,  what  of  the  landlords  ? We  must  not  neglect 
them.  The  landlord  has,  of  course,  the  benefit  of  the 
statutory  conditions  as  to  proper  cultiv'ation  and  so  forth 
to  which  I have  already  referred.  He  has  rights  of  entry  for 
mining  and  various  other  purposes.  Again,  in  regard  to  all 
small  holdings,  the  landlord  has  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  and  to  the  payment,  if  justice  requires  it,  of  compensa- 
tion powers  of  resuming  the  land  for  building  and  for  a 
number  of  other  purposes  which  may  be  required  for  the 
possible  future  interests  either  of  the  estate  itself  or  of  the 
community  at  large.  In  regard  to  new  holdings,  the  Com- 


missioners  must  duly  consider  objections  by  him  to  the 
proposed  tenant,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  must  give 
preference  to  the  tenant  whom  the  landlord  himself  selects. 
He  is  further  entitled  to  compensation  for  any  damage  to  the 
letting  value  of  the  land  to  be  occupied  by  the  new  holder, 
or  of  any  farm  of  which  it  forms  a part.  Now,  I say  again,  if 
it  can  be  shown  to  us  that  there  are  risks  unprovided  for,  cases 
of  injury  and  harm,  pecuniary  damage  and  loss  which  can  be 
sustained  by  the  landlord  against  which  this  scheme  does  not 
safeguard  him,  let  those  cases  be  produced,  and  let  them  be 
submitted  to  us  for  consideration.  I invite  the  representa- 
tives of  the  landlords  to  do  so,  and  I promise  them  also,  as  I 
have  already  made  a promise  with  regard  to  the  sitting  farmer, 
I promise  the  most  fair  and  considerate  attention  the  Govern- 
ment can  give.  And  let  me  add,  and  this  is  a point  upon 
which  your  Chairman,  both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in 
his  constituency,  has  made  valuable  contributions — let  me  add 
an  expression  of  my  strong  opinion  that  the  success  of  any 
system  of  small  holdings  must  necessarily  depend  upon  co- 
ordination, co-operation,  the  spread  of  agricultural  education 
and  experiment,  and  upon  the  help  which  can  be  given  by  way 
of  information  and  advice  by  the  State  without  checking  or 
unduly  controlling  individual  initiative. 


The  Eng*lish  Act  and  County  Councils. 

We  are  taunted  in  this  matter  with  pursuing  a different 
policy  in  Scotland  from  that  which  we  pursued  in  Eng- 
land. Why,  for  instance,  we  are  constantly  asked,  why  do 
you  bring  in  the  County  Council  on  one  side  of  the  Border 
and  leave  it  out  on  the  other?  Well,  the  answer  to  that 
question  is  a very  simple  one,  and  it  is  this.  It  is  because 
people  in  England,  on  the  whole,  desire  the  intervention  of  the 
County  Council,  whereas  people  in  Scotland,  on  the  whole, 
do  not  desire  it.  In  Scotland,  County  Councils  have,  so  far 
as  we  can  discover,  shown  no  disposition  to  undertake  these 
duties,  and  intending  small  holders,  so  far  as  I can  divine  their 
frame  of  mind,  do  not  wish  for  the  County  Councils  to  be  there. 
And,  what  is  perhaps  more  to  the  point,  I believe  that  the  land- 
lords, who  will  or  who  may  be  affected  by  the  operation  of  this 
measure,  are  coming  more  and  more  to  the  opinion  that  in 
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Scotland  the  County  Councils  had  better  not  be  brought  upon 
the  scene.  It  is,  after  all,  a matter  of  machinery,  in  the  de- 
termination of  which,  whether  in  England  or  Scotland,  it 
appears  to  me  the  balance  of  local  opinion  ought  to  be  the 
predominating  and  the  decisive  factor.  I cannot  but  think, 
indeed — although  I acknowledge  that  a measure  of  this  kind 
must  of  necessity  be  open  to  much  just  and  legitimate 
criticism — I cannot  but  think  that  in  the  case  of  some  of  our 
critics  there  is  a singular  lack  of  the  sense  of  proportion.  I 
have  seen  it  suggested,  for  instance,  that  the  proposals  which 
I have  been  endeavouring  to  explain,  if  not  so  designed,  will 
certainly  have  the  effect  of  destroying,  or  at  any  rate  under- 
mining, the  splendid  system  of  farming  of  which  Scotland, 
both  north  and  south  of  the  Forth,  offers  such  conspicuous 
examples.  “ The  eyes  ” — that  is  a favourite  phrase,  I think — 
the  eyes  are  going  to  be  picked  out  of  the  best  of  the  large 
farms  for  the  benefit  of  the  small  holders.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say,  without  going  back  on  the  other  safeguards  which  I a 
few  moments  ago  enumerated,  that  if  the  Commissioners  were 
insane  enough  to  attempt  any  such  adventure  their  very 
slender  resources  would  be  almost  at  once  swallowed  up  by 
the  compensation  they  would  have  to  pay.  I have  seen  other 
and  equally  gloomy  predictions  which  seemed  to  be  based 
upon  the  notion  that  the  Commissioners  would  work  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Inquisition,  that  the  rent-fixing  body  will  borrow 
the  methods  of  the  Star  Chamber,  and  that  the  Scottish  people 
will  look  tamely  on  while  their  far-famed  agriculture  is, 
through  a nefarious  compact  between  two  sets  of  Government 
officials,  slowly  done  to  death  before  their  eyes.  I con- 
fess I am  not  the  least  alarmed  by  those  fanciful  visions. 
There  is  abundant  room  in  Scotland  for  large  and  for  small 
holdings,  for  holdings  of  every  size,  side  by  side  with  one 
another. 


The  Policy  of  the  Government. 

Now  let  me,  in  order  to  bring  the  matter  to  a point,  let  me 
in  a sentence  recapitulate  what  is  the  policy  that  the  Govern- 
ment put  before  you.  It  is  this — the  provision  throughout 
the  whole  of  Scotland  of  a system  of  small  holdings,  if  need 
be  by  the  exercise  of  compulsory  powers;  holdings  to  be  held 
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and  cultivated  by  occupying  tenants  sitting  at  fair  rents, 
adjusted  under  a simple  and  direct  procedure,  by  a wholly 
independent  and  impartial  authority,  and  enjoying,  subject 
always  to  the  performance  of  the  statutory  conditions,  com- 
plete security  of  tenure,  the  interests  of  landlords  and  of 
existing  farmers  being  safeguarded,  not  only  by  the  statutory 
conditions  imposed  upon  the  small  holder,  but  by  wide  powers 
of  resumption  and  by  the  right  to  compensation  for  any 
pecuniary  injury  that  can  be  proved  to  have  been  sustained. 
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The  Government’s  Intention. 

That  is  the  essence  and  the  kernel  of  our  proposals.  They 
lay  no  claim  to  verbal  inspiration.  To  just  and  to  sym- 
pathetic criticism,  which  is  within  the  scope  of  their  general 
governing  purpose  and  intention,  we  are,  as  we  always  have 
been,  perfectly  ready  to  listen.  I cannot  predict  what  its 
immediate  fortunes  are  likely  to  be.  That  rests  with  other 
persons  to  decide.  It  would  be  grievous  indeed,  gentlemen,  if 
when  this  Parliament  came  to  an  end,  and  while  England  was 
setting  in  working  order  its  own  new  system,  and  beginning  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  it,  we,  your  representatives,  should  have 
to  go  back  to  the  people  of  Scotland  with  empty  hands. 
But  a so-called  settlement  which  is  partial,  which  is  mutilated, 
which  contains  within  itself  the  germs  of  future  agitation  and 
discontent,  is  no  settlement  at  all.  If  we  are  to  deal  with 
this  matter  let  us  deal  with  it  comprehensively  and  on  sound 
principles.  That,  at  any  rate,  is  the  intention  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government ; and  we  invite  you,  the  Liberals  of  the  Border, 
here  to  give  us  your  undivided  support — while  we  persevere 
in  our  attempts  to  place  on  the  Statute  Book  a new  charter, 
which  will  give  room  and  occupation  for  men  who  are  bred  on 
the  soil  to  live  on  it  and  live  by  it— and  which  we  hope  and 
believe  will  in  course  of  time  revive  under  modern  conditions, 
and  on  a sound  economic  and  social  basis,  the  best  traditions 
and  memories  of  your  Scottish  rural  life. 
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